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C, M. Stanley 

V 

"Our purpose is to examine again the crucial 
role of the nohproliferation regime in 
limiting the spread of niiclear weapons.^ 
Although our primary concern is US non- 
, proliferation policy, it cannot be viewed 
irr isolation: nonproliferation is a global 
problem." 



y Opening Remarks 

C. Maxwvil Stanley 

Pa^sident, The Stanley Foundation , ^ 



Welcome to this Stanley Foundation conference on Ihe United 
States and the Future, of the NonproUferation Regime, Your 
presence affirms the timelittess and importance of this topic. 
Your combined experience, background, and viewpoints con- 
cerning nuclear matters will contribute significantly to our 
deliberations. 

Our purpose is to examine again the crucial role of the 
nonproliferation regime in limiting the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. Although our primary concern is US nonproliferation 
policy, it cannot be viewed in isolation: nonproliferation is a 
global probleqj. Therefore, to remind us of the perspectives 
of other nations, ^^ur group includes distinguished partici- 
pants from other countries. 

The Current Regime 

T^ie Non- Proliferation Treaty (NPT). in force since 1970, is the 
cornerstone of the^nonproliferation regime. This treaty now 
has been ratified by 119 nations including only 3 of the* 

-^acknowledged nuclear weapon states. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) established in 1957 is a second ele- 
ment pf the nonproliferation regime. About 90 natiorls have 
safeguard agreements with the IAEA; few of the others now 
operate nuclear facilities, A third element is the Treaty for the 

• Prohibition of Mjclear Weapons in I^tin America (Tlatelolco) 
prohibiting nifclear weapons in the region and by protocol 
committing njiiclear weapon states to refrain from violations 
of the treaty and from the use of nuclear weapons against the 
contracting parties. A fourth eiement, the Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty {19<50) forces nations developing nuclear weap- 
ons to test them underground. These institutional elements of 
the nonproliferation regime are supplemented by supplier/ 
user agreements calling for safeguards on transferr^fiuclear 
facilities, technology, and supplies. 

The United States can be proud of the important role it has 
played ii^ fashioning the institutions now comprising the 
nonproliferation^ regimr. The IAEA resulted from President 
Eisenhower's proposal'W create an organization facilitaiting 
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peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Both the NPT and the Limit- 
ed Nuclear Test Ban Treaty are the result of joint Soviet-US 
negotiations. The United States has urged tighter provisions 
in suppUeiif user 'agreements and stimulated the International 
Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation which failed to discovei; tech- 
nology capable of solving the proliferation issue« 

Were the current nonproliferation regime preventing prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weafwns, we would not be here nor would 
it be necessary to reexamine US fx^licy in both the short and 
long term. Proliferation has occurred; fears are substantial 
that there wifl more. Many ratifiers of the NPT are restless; 
a few t^Ik of withdrawing. 

* *, 

In addition to the five acknowledged nuclear weapon states, 
Israel and South Africa are believed to have nudear weapons, 
India has conducted a nuclear explosion anfl could quickly 
produce weapons. Among the nonratif^ng nations, a number 
possess the technical and indu^al capability to rapidly devel- 
op nuclear weafwns. For example, Argentina has Recently 
developed the technology to complete the nuclear fuel cycle. ^ 
Sources of weapons ^ade nuclear materials multiply as more 
jiations develop nuclear powered el^tric generating stations 
> and as a few press forward with enrichment facilities. , 

^ Feelings run high among some nations currently adhering 
to thf NPT, The 1980 NPJ Review Conference was so contro- 
versial that it adjourned without meaningful accomplishment. 
Meanwhile there is growing opposition to nuclear weapons 
in manv countries. The seriousness of the nuclear threat is 
being rftrognized both as it relates to nuclear war and to the 
possibdity of terrorist use of nuclear weapons. ^ 

What should be US policy in this generally unsatisfactory 
situation? 

US Posture ' ' ^ ^ 

The answer to this que^Dn depends on how the United 
States view»4he benefits derived from a stronger, more effec- 
tive nonproliferation regime. To me, the tenefits are significant. 
The security^ angle is undoubtedly paramount. The fewer 
nuclear weapons there are in the hands of other nations ayd 
the mor^^difficult it is for terrorists to acquire weapons materi- 
als, the greater will be our security. Tens of billions of dollars 
could be saved frdin a truly effective nonproliferation regime, 
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Massive savings might be achieved by slowing thq arms race 
and the cost of protecting against irresponsible terrorists' use 
of nuclear devices would be lessened. Because the NPT is one 
of the few areas of ongoing US-Soviet cooperation, our rela- 
tions would be enhanced by strengthening the r^me^fSqal- 
ly, the United States would, gain in credibility, and prestige ihs^ 
the world community if our efforts produced a regime more 
pffertive and mpre acceptable to the nations adhering to the 
principles of the NPT. , 

Challenge ' 

What is the challenge^ facing the United Stat^? The answer 
is given in the following quotation frdm The IAEA hnd Non- 
proliferation conference report sponsored in November 1^82 
by the Stanley Foundation and attended by several of you. 

In conclusion, there was concern that the nonprolifera- 
tion regime is not evolving at a rate sufficient to meet the 
challenge of Jhe future. Countries which are leaders in » 
\he development of nuclear energy, including the United 
States, have a snecial responsibility to define what will be 
^ expected of the regiq^n^nd to do what is necessary to 
accomplish these changes before, rather than after, they 
are .needed. - ^ 

_ , The objectives of the nonproliferation regime are as valid 
and sound today as 4hey were When the NPT was drafted. 
Fewer nuclear weapons in fewer hands will contribute to 
international peace and security. Conditions both militarily 
and economically have changed markedly, however, since the 
l%Os when the*NPT was drafted and the IAEA was created. 
The nuclear weapons club has Expanded, and the nuclear 
power industry has not grown to nleet the ej^pectations origi- 
" nally anticipated. - 

Is it possible at this juncture in history to institute incentives 
and benefits on the one hacid and controls arid restrictions on 
the other capable ol effectively strengthening the nonprolifef- 
ation regime? Can an adequate common ground of under- 
standing and compromise between the major nuclear weapoii 
states, the other NPT ratifiers, and the nooratifiers of the NPT 
be develcjped? j . 

In seeking answers to such questions, we must start where 
we afe. May 1984; pragmatism is required. The need is both 
V 40 gain additional adherents to the principles of the NPT and 
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•to assure continued adherence by current ratifiers. Unless this 
is done, the NPT nw^niot h^ve a meaoingful life beyond 1995 
and. may disintegrate even before them.- 

Meeting the challenge 4;eq;ffires dealing with the concerns 
of the ratifiers and the noii^atifiers in an acceptable manner. 
It also involves getting them tb recognize the benefits derived 
'from, adherence. ^ ^ 

The tasl^ is difficult becSiuse the NPT and the associated' 
elements of an effective nonproliferatiorv regime are inherent- 
ly discriminatory in nature: adherents are called upon to 
refrain from doing what the initial nuclear weapon states are^ 
allowed to do. If has been made increasingly difficult by the' 
failuire of the nuclear weapon states to make good on certain 
NPT commitments. Both adherifig dnd nonadhering nations 
criticize the United" States and the Soviet Union for their 
performance relativeio the provisions of.Arffcle IV concern- 
ing the supply of nuclear technology and nuclear materials for . 
(^aceful uses and Article VI concerning the redu<!!tion of 
nuclear weapons. The confrontation on thes^Aues at the 
past two review conferences wps so bitter that nttle if any 
progress was made? toward tfoadening understanding or 
strengthening tlie nonproliferation .regime. 

Ncr nation has a greater opportunity tp l^ad the way than 
does the ^i{$d States, the major nuclear fwwer. No nation^ 
has a greater ^^^?fi^b*^*^y United States, the creator 

of the fi4M d^i^^^^ff'- What changes in policy and approach 
might the^ UnilS^Hates erfbrace in order to avoid another 
stalematp*at the 1985 NPT Review Conference and, more 
importantly,* to strengthen the nonproliferation r^pie? 

It is far beyond 'the jrolf of my renfiffks to catalog and 
evaluate the numerous proposals to strengthen the nonprolifer- 
ation regime. Instead I will suggest four areas of approach and 
touch on opportunities in each. These, areas are interrelated 
and therefore are not listed in any order of priority. 

Restrictions ^ 

^ Measures to increase the difficulty and the cost of joining the 
ntidear weapon dub constitute one approach. Although weap- 
ons technology is no longer secret, the process of developing, 
testing, and proddl^m^ nuclear weapons for bbvicHis political, 
economic, ind security reasons is not an easy undertaking. 
Many of the current and propped *«lemenj^ of the non- 
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proUffration regime contribute to the diffi<*ulty of artSjuiring 
nuclear \v^'*jp**'^*'- ^ 

The )AtA full scopi* lifeguards applied to nuclear facilities 
ate indispt*nsaf>le but may nut be adequate. Their purpose is 
to warp of the diversion of nuclear materials suitable for 
weapons from peacvful/nuclear faciliries. They are to provide 
assurance that nations aw adhering to tht^r NPT commit 
ments. The nORproiiferation rt^gime would he streogthened 
by * 

1 . l-xtendirtg safi^guards to nonsafeguarded reactors and f acili 
. ties. 

2. Upgrading the qualitative element of safeguards to provide 
earher d^'tectitm. • 

X Enlarging the effectiveness and capability of-the lAHA 
tX^par^ment of Safeguards. 

' Our "lAH A and Nonproliferation" conference in November 
1982 f^cKiuced a number of suggestions regarding safeguards. 
One concefntKl the intrt>duction of st^e of the art equipment 
to improve the reliability of safeguards and to speed iietection- 
of diversion of nuclear materials. Others dealt with increast»d 
JAHA funding, cooperation between the IAEA and n^Hions 
wht>se facilitit^s are safeguarded, strengthened IAEA marbge- 
rial efft^tiv(^iiess/ improved recruiting and training pr?|ce- 
durt»s for IAEA stijff, and related topics, A 

Currently, safeguard prcKedures go no further than s^nincling 
an alarm of potential misuseof nuclear materials in /n attempt 
to provide enough time tor diplomatic, political, or other 
action. Undoubtedly, the regime would be strengthened by 
establishing definitive procedures to deal with reported viola - 
tions. . • • 

International or multinationafl management or control of 
some parts of the nuclear fuel cycle under fuU-stope safe^ 
guards offers possibilities to strengthen the nonproliferation 
n*gime. Such facilities wc'>uld likely be established on a region 
al rather than a global basis. 

Measures banning nuclear'tests implicate the paicess of 
developing nuclear weapons. The Limited Nuclear Test Bpn 
Treaty ftrrced iindeiflfround' testing, a costly procedurt^. The 
C omprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (CTB), if ratifitni, 
would prove a majon deterrent to nonnudear weapon states 
considering developrient of nuclear weaj>orts and would pro- 
vide evidence that th| United States and the.Soviet Union are 
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serious about their NPT obligations. Safeguards^d ti*st bans / 
are restrictive measures; they are "sticks" not "carrt>fs^^ 

Supply , \. * 

Measures related to the supply of nuclear t€H'hnology. equip- 
ment, 'Sind materials for peaceful uj^s are a second approach 
to strength^ the nonproliferation regime. Article IV of the 
NPT conce^s making peaceful us4*s of nuclear energy availa- 
.ble to all nations. This ftivolves the supply of not only tech- ' 
nology but also of equipment and nu^ear fuels. A number of 
developing nations which have ratified the fSiPT complain 
that the msljor nuclear- powers have not lived up to their * 
responsibilities under the pro\dsions of Article fV. 

Ont of the complaints is unfair treatment. Some nonparties 
to t^e NPT have obtained r^uclear supplies without the impo- 
sition of full scppe safeguards. Others have covertly or overtly 
obtained cK^uipment for enrichment facilities from NPT par- 
ties. Many NPT ratifiers Are concerned about the. reliability of 
fuel^supply particularly if they depend on the United Statt>s. 
Actiof\ to strengthen the assurance of supply would make the 
nonprofjferation regime more'acceptable to many countries. 
Supplier/recipient agreements deserve attention. A model 
agreement dev^oped internationally piigbt^stablish broad 
standards concerning not only the application of IAEA 
safeguards but alst) the future av^ilal^ity of nuclear supply. 
Multinational facilities related to the nuclear fuel cycle may 
be helpful in dealing with supply assuranctv Such facilities 
might deal with such functions as enrichment, spent fuel 
storage and Waste management, reproces,sing, and plutoni- 
•um storage. An international fuel bank providing a stcKk- 
pile iff low enriched uranium might increase the assurance 
of supply. 

— Increased availability of technical assistance for the peace 
ful uses of nuclear energy is anotlier facet of Article IV, 

. While the lAKA now pipvides technical assistance activi- 
ties, increased funding would allow it to be more extensive 
and effective. 

fmproyed performance by the nuclear weapon states in 
fulfilling the commitments bf Article IV of the NPT would 
overcome many of the doubts and criticisms of current parties 
to the NPPand lessen ahe opposition to NPT ratification of - 
some nations. The United States must examine its rble as a 
nuclear supplier and develop a fair export policy not subject 
to the vagaries of changing administrations. Improved assur- 
ance of supply is ^n incentive: a ^carrot" rather than a "stick/' 
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Balance 

'Measures to risUue balance to the pi»rformance of NPT com 
mitments by ratifying nations is a third area. Article VI of the 
NPT slates: 

Each of the Parties to the Tn»^ty undertakes to pursue 
negotiations in good -faith on effective nieasurt*s relating 
to ct»ssation of the nuclear arms race at an early date apd 
to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under strict and effectiveinterna- 
tional control, ^ < 

The world community despairs at the. slowness with Which 

the United States and the Soviet Union— the pronioters of the 

NPT— have responded to this commitment. Both parties to 

the NPT and nonparties criticize this imbalance. Nonnuclear 

weapon states ratifying the NPT and thereby agreeing'not to 

develop nude^ weajkms contendthe quid pro quo is "vertical 

deproliferatioi^'J, or reduction of nuclear arms by the. United' 

Statt*s and the Soviet Union, 
^ » * • 

Nothing could Ije more beneficial to nonpaiJiferation than 

positive action by these two nations to pmmptly halt and 

rt^verst* the nuclear arms race. Such actions would restore 

balance and do much to assure the survival of the NPT as a 

viable instrument, ^pilting and reversing the nuclear arms 

race may he the litmus test of the sincerity of the two major 

nuclear powers concerning nonproUferation. 

Without visible prc^*ss by the sup?rpowers toward fulfilling 
the Article Vf commitment, the 1985 NPT Review Conference 
is likely to be a repetition of the one in 1980, Without visible 
pmgress, there is an increasing danger that the NPT may 
begin to ravel long before its expiration in 19*6. Certainly, 
efforts to gain adherence of more states to the NPT wilf be 
severely handicapped. 

\i 

An agreement to proceinl with the already negotiated C TB 
prior to the convening of the 1985 Re view. Conference would 
greatly impmve the atmi^phere of its d^iberations. Further 
action, including serious START negotiations, the reafQrma- 
tion of the antiballistic missile agreement which accompanied 
SALT I, and disavowal of the "Star Wars" approach to inter- 
national security would give the nonproUferation concept a 
badly needed boost. 



Benefits 

Finally, mrasuri»s an? neeck^d to persuade current ratifiers and 
nonnuclear weapt^n states to adhere to the provisions of the 
NPT. This will happen only if they perceive that nonprolifera- 
tion is in fheir best interest. ^ 

/ ' • 

Security concerns are of greatest importance to nonnuclear 
weapon states. Some of the nations possessing the technical 
and industrial ca^>ability to dev^^lop hucfear weapons are unlike 
ly to n^frain frtim such action unless they believe the rt*gime 
is effectively pn^veK^ting proliferation. They must be assurt^d 
that their. nei^ht^)rs. or enemies not covertly or overtly 
develop or acquirt* nuclear weapk>ns. Adherence to the NPT 
is likely only if the non proliferation regime is truly accom- 
plishing its intended objectives. ' 

The effectiveness bf the regime can undoubtedly be enhanced 
by establishment of nuclear wfcapon-free /ones in certain 
regions such as the one established in I^tin Americii by the 
TIateloIco Treaty. Security can also be enhanc€»d by guaraa* 
tees extended to NPT parties by the nuclear weapon states. 
Security guarantees include lx)th negative lihes to avoid the 
use or threat of use of nuclear weapons against nonnuclear 
wea^Km states and positive ones of collective respcmsibility 
for security of NPT countries. 

An additional security benefit from non proliferation would 
be reduceil tensions contributing to improved relations and 
progress on conventional arms reduction. 

Significant economic benefits should accrue to nations adher- 
ing to the NPT tn^cause they will be freed of the costs of 
developing and maintaining nuclear weapons. Kconotnic 
benefits will increase as effective nonproliferation slows the 
arms race and lessens the need for national military forc€^. 

NPT fwrties interested in taking advantage of the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy will receive the additional advantage 
of improved assurand^ of the availability of nuclear technolo- 
gy, equipment, and materials as called for under Article IV. 

• If the nuclear weafHjn states get on with nuclear disarma 
ment {is called for under Article VI, other NPT parties will 
gain. By restoring balance of performance, the basis for claims 
of discrimination will be minimized and nonweapon states 
will gain in eWem. 
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In tho final analysis* the success of the nonproliferation 
Regime including the surviA of a viable fSJPT depends on 
liuw the non weaptm states appraise the beneij|s of the regime. 
Benefits are likely to be far more effective than any combina- 
tion of controls and restrictions. t ^ 

Conclusion - 

The nonpa>liferation regime may have passed its zenith. Wit}\- 
out a C^TB or an equally significant superjH?wer arms control 
action, the 19H5 NPT Review Copference is likely to 
controversial disaster Without early increased IAEA funding, 
its vital safeguard program wiirfall short of what is needed. 
Until the two superpowers halt ind reverse the nuclear arms 
race, the tantalizing appeal of the bigi>6mb is likely to attract 
some near-nuclear wefipoh st^€*s. 

Time. is of the essence. Strong and f>ositiv^ leadersljip to 
strt^ngthen the regime is needed lest its importance declines. 
Until the United States provides such leadership, the fate of 
the regime is uncertain. Is it wishful thinking to believe that 
this conference may help to stimulate our government to rise 
above current crises and confrontations and le^d efforts to 
greatly strengthen the nonproliferation regime? I^op>e not, 
but the answer depends on you. 
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This report was prepared by the rapporteurs following the 
conference. Participants neither review^ nor approved the text; 
therefore, it should not be assumed that every participant subscribes 
to all recommendations, observations, and conclusions. The 
rapporteurs accept full responsibility for content. Views contained in 
the report are not necessarily those of4he Stanley-i^pundation. 
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Rapfxjrteurs' Bepoft 



The United Stales anS'ihe Future of the 
Nonproliferatiqn Regime 

Changes in the Nonproliferation Situation 

The participants identified and discussed a ivide range of 

developments that over the past several ^ars had affected, 

collectively or individually, nonproliferation issues. There was 

mixed opinion as to their significance but general agreement 

that the following recent events and developments hadchanged 

the nature and focus of the nonproliferation debate: y • 

^The significant slowdown in the activities of the nuclear 

power industry in the United States and in a number of ♦/ 
other countries. , * ^ 

—The collapse of Superpower arms control discussiorfs includ- 
ing the abandonment of Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(C T B) negotiations by the United States. 
—The blow to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
caused by the Israeli raid on a safeguarded reactor in Iraq. 
—The positive impact of the People s Republic of China s 

joining th^ IAEA, 
— The completion of nuclear fuel cycle capability by Argenti- 
na coupled with its reborn democracy and continuing devel- 
opments in other near-nuclear weapon states. 
—The continued spread of nuclear^materials and technology, 
— The greater than exacted adherence to nuclear supplier 
guid^ines in light of growing competition for the shrinking 
market , • ^ i 

— The deterioration of suppt>rt for the NPT by some adher- 
ents and opposition by nonmembers. 
— The lack of movement toward multinational nuclear facili- 
ties. 

Current Status 

In dyicussion of the current status of the nonproliferation 
regirne, two major assessment were made. One view held 
that although-serious problems still exist the situation today 
is better than is widely believed or than was predicted in the 
1970s. The following were cited as evidence of this fact: 

1. Less movement toward more advanced and more danger- 
ous t^hnologies in nuclear power is taking place. 

2. No nevt nuc^ar weapon states have emerged. 

3. No major breakdown of supplier restraints has occurred. 

4. The IAEA, although under pressure, has not raveled. 

5. No nation has withdrawn from the NPT. In fact, ten nations 
have been added since 19^. 
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Anc>tht*r*gri)up of conferees advanced thtf^position that the 
current stei^* of the nuclear nonproUferation regime presents 
very serious problems for the future. They arguec} that while 

■catastrophe for the regime may+iaye lx»en avoided until now, 

Specific serious problems may He ahead: 

1. NJPT witKdrawals and perhaps the nonrenewal of the Treaty ' 
in 1995 are possible. . ^ 

2, No meaningful arms control is being negotiate4, much less 
.implemented. 

3. New technologies exist that provide a technical tool for 
proliferation without reactors. 

4, Clandestine nuclear weapons programs couli^ prcKluce a 
world of bombs without tests. 

This group asked what should t>e done about these possi-^ 
bilities and -the cpntinuing threat to the regime from the 
country next*frQ <?xpkxie a nuclear device. / 

* ' 

These divergent views reflected the general parameters of 

the discussion of the cur^nt status; participants then moved * 
.into discussion of more specific issues. 

The NuclW Power Industry 

Participants' concurred that the nuclear power industry in the 
United States has slowed considerably. Ujifavorable ecdnomy 
ic conditions were cited as the primary factors causing the 
downturn in US nuclear industry fortunes. One participant 
noted that about 1(M) orders for light water reactors have been 
cancelled andihat no new orders have been placed since 1978. 
Another participant Remarked that the profundity of the US 
nuclear industry problems hpd adversely affected nearly all of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment countries' nuclear programs. A few Vpr»f<?rees, while 
a^nowledging the sevtaity of the prese|pt situation in nuclear 
power, doubted that the siti^ion was as bad as indicated. 
Most agreed that light water rfectors still hold stime potential 
to produce nuclear energy, but niie future is uncertain al best. 
Several participants remarked tnat econornic restraints on 
nuclear power development had reduced the significance pf 
the problems associated with the nuclear fuel cycle, that is, 
production of weapons-grade nuclear materials and prolifera- 
tion of Jangerous technologies. Other problems ai4faiow grow- 
ing in urgency and should receive more consideration. Other 
participants noted that a great deal of plutonium is still being 
produced in civilian reactor programs. They argued that the 
asscKiated proliferation problems are still urgent and should 
retain their priority status for consideration. 
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The International Atomic Fnergy Agency * 

I wc* roi ent developments were generally considered to posi 
tively affect 'the nonprt>llferation regime. The first was the 
Soviet Union's di^cision to place at least a token |X)rtion of its 
nuclear facilities under voluntary inspection arrangements 
similar to those of the Unittni States and Great Britain. China's 
membership in the I AHA was generally regarded as a positive 
step towaird bringitig this nuclear weapon state doser to genu - 
ine participation in the nonproliferation r4?gime, although 
some participants expresst*d concern that China might play a 
negative role by supporting the politicization of the agency. 

Several participants also noted a shift in IAEA tj^chnical 
assistance programs away from nuclear |:x)wt;r project^ towards 
non power applications in m#dicine and agriculture, for exam- 
ple. There was a general simse that more remains to be done 
to persuade nations that the technical assistance activities of 
thl^IAFA repH'sent a grt^ater share of the agency programs 
than do s*Ueguards, All agreed that the benefits of the non 
proliferatiim regime must be emphasized. The lack of a formal 
link betwiH^n the NPT and the lAE^A (some IAEA countries 
are nonadherents to the NPT) was cited as a s<:jur^e of tension; 
nonparties to the NPT may appear to draw greater benefits 
• from the agepcy than adherents do. Several participants noted 
that benefits from the agency could be better focused to 
support the nonproliferation regime but pointed to progress 
in some technical assistance programs. 

The Non-Prolifpralion Treaty 

A number of participants noted with satisfaction that the NPT 
had gained ten new parties in the 1980s and lost none in spite 
of a gt*neral diminution of support for the treaty among some 
adherents. At the same time, however, several participants 
commented th^t a ' hard core" of opponents remain outside 
the triMty — India, israel> Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, and 
[Pakistan, fo> exampk^ — and no one at the conference could 
envision circumstances that would induce these countries to 
join. Thesi* statics represent a^continuing threat to the regime. 

The upcoming 198.5 NPT Review Conference was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion among th<*^ participants. Many 
expressed concern that a failure similar to that at the 1980 
conference (review conferences have be€*n held every five 
years since 1975) would do irreparable damage to the regime. 
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Treaty of Tlatelqjco 

Some participants exprissed the hope that the^erent change 
of goverrtnnent>in Argentina could lead to ratification of the 
I.afin American Nuclear Free Zone Tn»aty (the Treaty of Tla 
telolco) and eventual!)^ to that treaty's full entry into force for 
all signatories. This would bring Brazil and Argentina into an 
agreement equivalent to the NPT, ^Several participants, ]\ovj 
ever, -strongly disagn^ed that Argentina v^^ill become part of 
Tlatelolco and saw little chance for that treaty's full entry into 
\iorce. 

Nuclear Suppliers Group ^ ^ 

Several participants comrflented favorably on how well the 
general suppliers' guidelines, established in the late 197()s tu 
govern the «;upport of sensitive nuclear technology, had held 
up in a depressed market that had sometimes sparked iiUense 
compt*tition for reactor sales. For example, the "trigger !ist",of 
sensitive equipment for centrifuge enrichment techniques has- 
been tightened after PaVistan's apparent successful evasion of 
prior controls. Several s'uggestions were put forward to 
strengthen the guidelines and extend them, but those w>ere 
met with considerable resistance from some participants who 
argued that ^uch efforts would place strains on the suppliers' 
cohesion. A number of examples were also mentioned to 
show that strict adherence to the gi|idehnes is not a fully 
c»st?blished norm, S*>nne suppliers have taken advantage of 
ambiguities or loopholes. to avoid full-scope safeguards as 
part of the sale of potentially sensitive equipment. To some, 
the US China nuclear cooperation agreement represents a 
significant failure of supplier restraints; China was able to 
play the suppliers off against one another and avoid making 
a commitment to full-scope safeguards for its nuclear exports. 
Other participants forcefully arguedthat such insistence would 
be demanding more from China'than even some major nucle- 
ar suppliers, such as France, are willing to accept. 

Threats to the Nonproliferation Regime 

A numbi^r of significant threats to the future of the non- 
proliferation regime were advanced although the urgency and 
priority attached to each threat varied substantially. Many of 
the threats are-familiar while others have grown out of the 
changed conditions of the pasjt few years. All agreed that 
these threats do pose a serious challenge to the maintenance 
and growth of the nonproliferation i^ime, ^ 



The Threshold States ,\ 

One of ihe most siTious threats to the regime remains 4he 
so-called "thweshold" or near nuclear weapon countries. Some 
participants commented that, although these states still remain 
outside the nonproliferation regime, at least the situation has 
not deteriorated in recent years as some had expei ted. The list 
of countries causing concern is a familiar one— Israel, South 
Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Pakistan, and India were^qpost fre- 
quently mentioned — while some nations which had been on 
the list in the past — p^an, Iraq, South Korea, and Taiwan— 

^ now appear to bt^ less proliferation jprone. The list includes 
two countries, Israel and South Africa, who are generally 
considered to have rwjclear weapons but who have not yet 

: testtnl them; and one nation, India, which has testt?d a peace- 
ful nuclear device" but has npt ,yet launched a weapons 
progrannr. Several participants contended that the definition^of 
proliferation enshrined in th(*NP r— the expk>sion of a nucle^ 
ar device -has become less relevant in recent years as coun- 
tries edge closer and closer to nuclear weapons, and perhaps 
even acqi^re them but do not take the final step, testing. This 
in some ways may complicate nonproliferation efforts by 
allowing countries to acquire significant nuclear capabilities 
without suffering the penalties wmch presumably await any 
nation that crosses the explosion threshold. 

i» ' • , ( 

Other participants aruged thatAalthoXigh thi&^ituation 

pequireci more sophisticated nonproliferation pglicie^it should 

also ^^'n as a credit to the strength of the "non^Sroliferation 

nom^h world politics. These participants further remarked 

that tf^is norm ^hould be strengthened as much as possible, 

while making cU^ar to the threshold states that the United 

States and others concemtni about proliferation are prepared 

to make any new nuclear nations pay a heavy price for their 

status as weapon states. Hov^ much independent US action 

would" be acceptable to other nations was questioned. Some 

argued that the United States must take the lead in enfurcirig 

nonproliferation norms and others ct>ntended that unilateral 

activities, especially sanctions, would hamper the chance^ for 

collective responses. Sanctions, it was noted, are also difficult 

for ttie United States because of the many foreign policy 

issues involved in each case^he participants generally agreed, 

however, that a case-by-case approach to tailor specific pack 

ages of benefits and sanctions was^^he best wayft deal with 

the^problem. 
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The Second-Tier Suppliers 

Another thivat to the nonproliferalion regime which is exp^ted 
to become more serious ov<^ the next decade is the growth of 
a new group of nuclear supphers. The Hst of these new 
suppliers includes India^ Spain, China, Argentina, Br^l, Niger, 
and South Africa— none of \yhich is a party to the NPT. These 
suppliers will not be able to offer a full range of nuclear 
equipment anc} technology but >vill be abl« to provide raw or 
processed nuclear fuel, some components, and, eventua}^, 
enrichment or reprocessing services. Many participants 
expressed concern that these ifew suppliers, some of whom 
are strong opFK>nents of the NPT, could undermine the Nucle- 
ar Suppliers. proup guidelines and seriously erode controls 
over the spread of sensitive nuclear technology. It was argued 
that India's record as a supplier is quite ^ood to date and that 
China has now agreed tp demand safeguards on its nuclear 
exports. Nevertheless, most participants agreed" that these 
new suppliers would f^>se (^ne of the most significant chal- 
lenges to the success of the.rJ^me and that the Only way to 
deal with the problem satisfactorily was to find ways to 
absorb the new suppliers mto tljie existing suppliers group^ 

The Politicization Sf the'NonproUi^ratioii Regime 

A number of participante expressed concern that one of the 
serious short-term threats to -the regime is the further poli- 
ticization of the IAEA or the NPT. For the IAEA, the most 
immediate problem is how the agency's General Conference 
will act toward Israel. Continued attempts to use the General 
Conference ^ a forum to criticize Israel or to pursue other 
extraneous or symbolic political goals, many^rgued, could 
^eripuSiJy jeopardize prospects^ for continued US support of 
the agericy. 

Several participants also expressed concern that the 1985 
^ NP"^ Review Conference might be subject to the same soH of 
' politicization, including the |x>ssibiUty that a group of coun^ 
tries mi^ht withdraw from the treaty as a symbolic gwture 
unrelated to nonproliferation. Ahhough these countries ^are 
unlikely to be those of concern to nonproHferation efforts (the 
majority of parties to the NPT do not have active nuclear 
programs), th& vnthdrawal of any significant number of adher- 
ents would damage perceptions of the reginw's strength and 
support- While, there was general agreement that the 1985 
NPT Review Conference^ faces this risk, there was disagree- 
ment abwut how much the United States could reasonably 
hope to do to protect the regime from such damage. 

♦ 
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Collapse of Arms Control 

The stress placed upon the nolipraHferation regime by super- 
^^power failure in nuclear arms talks has increased in recent 
years. The lack. of progress by the nuclear weapon states to 
meet their obligations under' Article VI pf the NPT caused a 
bitter confrontation at the 1980 Review Conference. Many 
participants considered the breakdown of strategic, interme- 
diate nuclear force and CTB negotiations a great threat to the 
NPT — one whose impact would be very evident at the 1%5 
NPT Review Conference. J^espite this fear^ most participants 
agreed tKat the current status of arms control was unlikely to 
change between now arRi 1985. 

New Technologies' 

Several participants expressed concern that some new nuclear 
technologies, esjxxially some enrichment processes now beings* 
developed, pose serious risks for proliferation because they 
pronftise to be considerably less complex, less expensive, and 
more difficult to safeguard. Otfier participants pointed out 
that* these technologies, specifically laser isotope separation, 
may also advance nonproliferation goals because they could 
make low-enriched uranium (LEU) fuej readily available at a 
lower cost. This availability, it was ar^ed, would discourage 
countries from moving toward spent fuel peprcxessing capa- 
bilities, which have significant proiiferatiorf risks. Other par- 
ticipants objected. They argued that since enrichment can 
produce weapons-grade highly enriched uraniunv{HEU) as 
well as LHU reactor fuel, the proliferation risks these new 
technologies ini(rcx!uce are jbst as grave as* the risks from 
reprtKessing. # 

The Nuclear Power^Proliferation Linkage 

Several potential threats to the nonproliferation, regime arise 
from the nuclear f^el cycle. One participant argued that pro- 
posals to use plutonium produced in civilian facilities to man- 
ufacture new nuclear warh^ds planned as part of the Keagan 
administration's strategic modernization program would set 
a bad precedent for proliferation by mingling civilian and 
military nuclear facilities and programs. US congressional 
reaction, it was noted, has been consistently n^ative. In 
response, it was argued, the presumed separation is largely 
artificial; most nuclear weapon states do not even attempt to 
maintain such a separation. France was cited as an exampla 
Some participants contended that efforts to keep the pro-^ 
grams separate would have vVry little real nonproliferation 



impact. Somv participants disagreed, arguing that it is im[K)r- 
tant to consider how the. nuclear weapc^ states condoct their 
vesical proliferation to minimize the negative effects this m^y 
haw on the spread^ of nuclear weapons. 

Participants al^ discussed" the "question of reprocessing 
versus storage or disposal of spent nuclear fuel. Some argued 
that, even though current conditiOrtS have made plutonium 
reprocessing uneconomical, several countries may proc9ed 
Wcause very high storage costs bring pressure to find some 
use for the material. Attempts to safeguard this Reprocessed 
material may strain capabilities. Some participants dis- V 

agn^ed with^'the economic analysis, noting that it was impor- 
tant to differentiate between the situation of countries not yet 
^ embarked on major programs and that of countries with 
substantial previous exf^r^ditures in storage and ft?|Jrocessing. 

1985 Non-Proliferation Treaty Review Confer- 
ence 

The discussion of the 1985 NPT Review Conference began 
with questions of how to define and insure a successful con- 
fen^nce and >What must )x done to insure this success. One 
view held that to be successful the conference must establish 
\videspread supfjort for and thoroughly review contentious 
issues in the treaty, especially arms control Others thought 
that this was too modest ^n agenda and argued that a final 
dcKument containing article by article guidelines was extreme- 
ly important, 

✓ 

Arms Control ^ 

All conferees agreed that: 

1. TheVnost contentious issues at the conference are likely to 
be related to the arms control obligations of the nuclear 
weapon states under Article VI, 

2. Nothing would be more useful in producing success at the 
conference than movement toward arms reduction by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Some participants voiced concern that the intensity of bilater- 
al strategic competition might push NPT issues to a lower spot 
on the US arms control agenda. 

Final Document for th^ 1985 Review Conteence 

A fev\^participants questioned placing so much importance on 
creating a final dcKOJment and suggested taking a ''wait and 
see" approach. Others strc^figly disagreed stating that since 
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thvTv was ni> diHiiment in 19^) and because the NPT is 
ioirrently under stress, a final document' confirMsng spinific 
guidelinesis of utmost importance. One participant raised the 
point that the review conference, with a week and a half of 
genera! debate, did not allow enough time for substantive 
discussions nm*ssary to produce a good final document. Anoth- 
er participant noted that much could l:^ done behind the 
scenes during the period of general debate and that substan- 
tive preparations could be accomplished before the confer- 
ence begins. There was consensus that regardU*ss of time 
allotment and preparation, to achieve a final dcxyment the 
copi€H^M!H:e^ have a strong and act^e president as was the 
"cas4» at the 1^75 Review Conference. 

Negotiating with Nonweapon States 

Conferees agreed that bolh in preparation for and during the 
conference it would be helpful to identify leaders from the 
nonalij^etl states and neutral nations to establish a viable 
agenda to use to negotiate NPT issues. There was also discus 
sion of the possibility of hostile nonparties to the treaty show 
ing up at the 1985 NPT Review Conference in order to disrupt 
the proct»edings and damage chances for a successful confer 
ence. Several participants stated that the United States should 
try to diffuse this situation through discussions. 

Comprehensive Test Mn Treaty 

Some participants stated that the negotiation of a CTB must 
be achievtni in order to satisfy other parties to the treaty, but 
some wondered about the possibility and impact of reviving 
the CTB Mow the conference. Most agreed that any significant 
movement on CTB negotiations before 198vS was highly unlike- 
ly. Therefore, one participant noted that responsible govern- 
ments supporting the NPT might hv urged to moderate the 
Article VI debate. 

Nuclear Testing Moratorium 

In the likely absence of a CTB by 1985, an alternative was 
offered: a moratorium on nuclear testing t>efore the 1985 NPT 
Review Conference. Many thought it might help the NPT's 
prospects in 1985. One participant noted that verification 
technicjues wert* tH?tter now than before. Some participants 
argued that a moratorium could be a unilateral step by the 
United States, but others noted that even if the initiative were 
taken by the United States it would be better if it included a 
resumption of negotiations on a CTB. One participant opposed 
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the moratorium l:K?cause it wouid not serve the needs of either 
the superpowers or the nonaligned. 

MaitUateral Arms Negotiations 

Nonnudear weapon states are concerned by the failure of 
nuclear weapon states to live up to commitments to multilat- 
eral arms negotiations, One participant recalled the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee's drafting of the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty. Skepticism was voiced by other participants 
who doubted superpower willingness to negotiate reduction 
of their nuclear arsenals in a multilateral forum. Those who 
supported multilateral negotiations conceded that the super- 
powers must initiate arm* talks and conduct the preliminary 
negotiations befere submitting them to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, Hdi^ever, since all nations are at 
stake in. a nudeari^ar, they beUeved all nations should have 
a right to negotiate. Others still expressed skepticism that the 
United States and the %>viet Union would ever, relinquish 
much tontrdi over these critical negotiations. 

r 

US Objectives for the NonproliferaHon Regime 

The need for a fundamental change in approach to the non- 
proliferation regime was frequently repeated. Rather than 
viewing the NPT as a "bargain" struck between the nuclear 
weapon states and the npnnuclear weapon states— which 
many of the latter regard as inherently discriminatory — the 
NPX should be viewed as a confidence-building measure to , 
advance the shared goal of avoiding the further spread of 
nuclear weapons. One participant commented that the bar- 
gain concept tends to raise the status of nuclear weapons for 
those who have agreed to forgo them, whereas the purpose 
of the NPT should be to decrease the political legitimacy of 
nuclear weapons. The need to "repackage" the nonprolifera- 
tion regime arose frequently during discussions of saf^uards 
and also in discussions of how best to prepare US strategy for 
the 1985 NPT Review Conference. Some participants were 
skeptical of how effective such efforts could be, noting that 
the bargain psychology is imbedded in thinking about the 
NPT. Nonetheless, all the participants agreed that a major 
theme in US nonproliferation policy should be to pres$ coun- 
tries to recognii^ how much worse off they and ^e world 
would be without the nonproliferation regime. 

Implementation of Safeguards 

There was an agreement among the participants that encour- 
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aging acceptanct* and implementation of full scope safe 
guards must be a central part of US nonproliferation efforts, 
(Under full scope safeguards all of a country's nuclear facili- 
ties are under I AHA safeguard, including those that have been 
developed without outside assistance ) Full-scope safeguards, 
most agreed, offer substantially greater confidence that clan- 
destine activities can l?e detected in time to allow for a response 
and, one participant suggested, also give the IAEA the right 
to complain if ctandestine activity is discovered. Full-scope 
safeguards also provide much better overall information about 
a nation's program, which also increases confidence. Some 
participants suggested, however, that full-scope safeguards 
alone art* not sufficient; it is also necessary to use other 
intelligence resources to monitor programs where a potential 
violation is suspected. 

There was disagreement among the participants about 
whether certain kinds of nuclear facilities or materials could 
be adequately safeguarded. One participant suggested that it 
was impossible to track heavy water but another argued that 
some recent progress had been made. Another, and some felt 
far more serious, question was whether reprocessing facilities 
could be sufficiently safeguarded to give confidence that plu- 
tonium would not be diverted. One participant suggested that 
some^ of this could be corrected by designing facilities with 
special attention to safeguards concerns. 

Participants agreed that, >s part of the effort to buil4 sup- 
port for fuU-scof^ safeguards, it is important to present safe- 
guards as a confidence-building measure, rather than as an 
enforcement mechanism. Nations should be encouraged to 
view safeguards, it was argued, as a positive means to demon- 
strate their compliance with NPT obligations, arid to encour- 
age cooperation between inspectors and the inspected to 
facilitate the process. Other participants, however, remarked 
that this would be an uphill battle since mmt countries only 
grudgingly accept fuU-i¥<>pe safeguards. There was also dis- 
agreement about how fd^ceful a role the United States should 
play. Some participants urged leadership to encourage and, 
where necessar^^ or possible, enforce full-scope safeguards; 
others aq;ued strongly tjiat such activism could diminish 
acceptance by creating strains and resentments. 

Finally, one participant, while expressing strong support for 
full -scope safeguards, argued that their capabilities should 
not be overstated. It is an illusion to believe that one can truly 
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safeguard all nuclear exfK>rts. Several participants disagreed 
strongly, especially with the implication that a better approach 
would be much tighter restrictions on exports. Most partici- 
pants agreed with the comment that full-scope safeguards is 
an approach whose, time has arrived and that they should 
remain a priority in US nonproliferation efforts. 

Expanding the Role of the^ IAEA ^ 

Most agreed that improving the capability of the IAEA and 
expanding its role in appropriate areas would benefit the 
nonproliferation regim^and therefore should be an objective 
of US policy. 

IAEA Insp€^ctors 

An important issue for a number of participants was whether 
the IAEA had sufficient technical and personnel resoujxys to 
implement adequately its safeguards program. Some recent 
reports in the United States and elsewhere strongly criticized 
the IAEA's efforts. Several participants argued that the current 
problem for the IAEA is not a lack of resources or insf^tors^ 
as has been suggested, but rather the need for a period of 
consolidation to enable it to absorb and utilize fully the 
resources it already has. As an example, a participant noted 
that the Department of Safeguards includes representatives 
from over 40 nation^^ In the past, this has caused problems 
because of cultural differences in organizational and manage- 
rial styles. To some extent, it was argued, continumg 
evolution in the skills and talents required for inspectors 
would always present organizational problems for the safe- 
guards program. 

The view was expressed that action might be taken to limit 
a nation's ability to chaUi^ige the credentials of reject an 
inspector sent by the IAEA. Some nations reject one insfwctor 
in order to get an inspector from a frielidlier country. Another 
participant supported this view and suggested the possibility 
of a set procedure to deal with the challenge of an inspector- 
Others noted that the ability to challenge is also a right of the 
United States — one which it may be reluctant to relinquish, 
^me argued that challenges to inspectors are not* a serious 
problem and that the inspection process cannot he thwarted 
through denial of insfjector credentials. However, it was noted 
that geographical quotas ar^ a problem that severely hinders 
flexibility in assigning inspectors. 
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Arms Control 

Several participants discusscxi the potential of the IAEA to 
play a role in the verification of arms control agreements. This 
discussion was triggered by the recent suggestion by the 
IAEA's director general to use the agency's overall inspection 
experience in certain areas of arms contrt>l verification. Sever- 
al participants agreed that the IAEA would be most useful in 
this regard concerning a negotiated halt in the production of 
fissionable materials. Another participant noted that any treaty 
calling for weapons reduction could use the IAEA's experi- 
ence in monitoring the disposal of nuclear materials. Many 
expressed concern that while the IAEA had much to offer, any 
role in arms control could deeply politicize the agency and 
• severely damage its effectivene^. 

Secrecy in the IAEA _ 

Several participants supported the view that IAEA secrecy 
with regard to inspection reports is often greater than is 
warranted. Further, increased access to saf^uards implemen^- 
tation reports could enhance the credibility of the IAEA. One 
participant noted that since the Israeli raid against the Iraqi 
reactor site at Osirak, there had been Efforts to make informa- 
tion more available. The IAEA's Committee on Assurances is 
discussing the possibility of issuing a certificate of approval 
to indicate the results of an inspection and certify that no 
anomalies were found. There was consensus that efforts to 
le.ssen the degree of secrecy would lienefit the IAEA. 

Voluntary Offers 

The participants discussed the relative merits of voluntary 
offers, the system by which nuclear weapon states open some 
^ of their facilities to IAEA inspection. Some participants charged 
that this is a largely unproductivelactivity used as a propagan- 
da ploy by nuclear weapon states. Most participants said that 
^ very little in the way of saft^uards was accomplished through 
voluntary offers; however, they do serve a symbolic purpose. 

Strengthening the NPT 

All participants were in agreement that the NPT is the comer- 
stone of the nonproliferation regime and.tlwM strengthening 
the NPT is an important US objective. 

Gaining Adherents 

The participants discussed the possibiHties of gaining addi- 
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tional adherents and what tfys would mean to the NPT, One 
participant classifuni the nonadherents according to their Hke- 
iihcH>d of joining the treaty. The first category was a group of 
nations hostile to the NPT and included most of the threshold 
states; the second group included significant countries that 
should join but have been unable to reach the decision, Spain 
and Niger are examples; the third group included nations that 
will not join unless some other eyent takes place, mostly Amb 
' countries that are not opposed in principle to the NPT but are 
insistent on changes in Israeli policy in this area; the last 
group contained the relatively new countries in the world 
which have not yet l^xime sufficiently familiar with the 
treaty. Most participants agreed that a special packaging of 
the NPT based on a country's needs and position would have 
positive effects on gaining adherents. On a more negative 
note, it was pointed out that part of the problem in getting 
near nuclear weafK>n states to join is that they already benefit 
from the scK-urity of the NPT and safeguards without giving 
anything. 

Renewal of the Treaty 

There was unanimous agreement that the consequences for 
US and global security would be disastrous if the treaty was 
not renewed in 1995. Further, there was consensus that the 
n^vival of significant arms control was important to strengthen 
the NPT as well as to achieve other nonproHferation objt^c- 
tives. 

Broadening the Regime 

The participants discussed a wide variety of measured that 
might be undertaken to preserve or strengthen the nonproHfer 
atiori regime and increase participation. 

Nuckar-Free Zones 

Some di the participants suggested that nuclear-wea^on-free 
T^bnes could serve as a means to bring nations into the non 
proliferation regime ^en if they continued to refuse to join 
the NPT. For example, the Tlatelolco Treaty would give Argen- 
tina and Brazil the equivalent of NPT membership. 

One participant expressed skepticism that nuclear-free zones 
could serve as more than confidence-building ifieasures in 
peacetime, but other participants noted that even that func- 
tion could mak94i significant contribution to r^onai stability. 
Nuclear-free zones, it was argued, could also increase awai^- 
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ness of tho rt»gime and a sense of responsibility toward it. 
Some participants argued that it was important not to apf^ar 
to leave the maintenance of the regime to the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

A number of potential areas for nuclear-free zones were 
discussed, including'Africa, the Balkan states, and the Middle 
East. For the latter region, seveVaj participants cotpmented 
favorably on the recent shift in Israeli vieVs to supfKjrt the 
concept of a nuclear-free zone in the Middle East. Current 
conditions in the region, however, may require greater involve- 
ment by the Unit^ States and the So\aet Union to overcome 
the unwillingness of the Arab nations to deal directly with 
Israel. The participants agreed, however, that generally the 
initiative for nuclear-free zones must come from the countries 
within the region and cannot be created or imposed by out- 
side powers. 

Security Guarantees 

The, question of security guarantees by the nuclear weapon 
states to nonnuclear weajxjn states arose as part of the initial 
negotiations for the NPT. In an attempt to reassure its NATO 
allies, the United States offered to defend nations confronted 
with threats or actual use of nuclear weapons. For many 
neutral and non-aligned nations^ such pledges were unaccept- 
able; they sought "negative" security guarantees instead — 
pledges not to use or threaten to use.nuclear weapons against 
nonnuclear weapon states. A participant expressed dissatis 
faction with the pledges currently offered by the nuclear 
powers, especially the Soviet Union, and suggested that this 
may be an issue at the 1985 NPT Review Conference. Others 
argued that the implications of negative security guarantees 
for curfent NATO policy on the use of nuclear wea{K)ns made 
it unlikely that the Western powers would undertake new 
initiatives. U was also suggested that such guarantees would 
have little impact on most of the near-nuclear countries and, 
thus, could not be considered a likely inducement to join the 
NPT. Another participant suggested, however, that since non- 
proliferation 4s lK)th a technical and a political problem, any 
measures that help decrease the political legitimacy of nuclear 
weapons could be usefuK Negative security guarantws may 
fulfil! such a function and hence^lx? helpful as part of the 
non^roliferation effort. 

Threshold States 

One suggested strategy to deal with the near-nuclear nations 
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was to capitaii/e on the nonprQliferation norm which many 
argued is discouraging the threshold states from conducting 
or moving to conduct overt nuclear tests. One partrCipant 
suggested seeking "no explosions" pledges from the thresh- 
old countries, which could act to slow the pace of proliferation 
by ensuring that new nuclear weapon states would not emerge. 
Regional "no explosion" pledges might enhance political sta- 
bility in an area currently experiencing a nuclear rivalry among 
threshold states. South Asia and Latin America, for example, 

A "nonweapon" zone v^fied by no explosions would also 
permit avoidance of the safeguards issue, which is anathema 
to many threshold states. Some participant^ supported the 
concept, but.others el^pressed concern that this would serve 
to legitimize proliferation-prone activities short of testing and 
^ might make it more difficult tp enforce supplier restraint on 
sales of sensitive technologies. No consensus was reached, 
but the discussi(tfi did point ujj^the problems for the regime 
posed by the threshold states and the ne^ to seek ways to 
induce them, at minimum, to avoid ^iolating the regime. ^ 

MultWtional Facilities 

The participants agreed that the slowdown in the growth of 
nuclear power around- the world has, at least for the next 
^veral years, diminished intereifet in*multinalional projects for 
reprocessing or enrichment or for ^nt fuel storage. Some 
partici^nts did suggest that the waste management problem 
is important and that nonproliferation goals could be seryed 
by safeguarded multinational fuel storage and disposal projects. 
. The problem is that most countries are reluctant to serve as 
spent fuel storage sites and others would be reluctant to 
accept conditions on what they could do with spent fuel they 
deposited in multinational facilities. The need remains, none- 
theless, many agre^, to seek ways to provide spent fuel 
storage and disposal as a genuine altentStive to reprocessing 
and that successful projects could serve the cause of enhanc- 
ing the nonproliferation regime. 

ITie Second-Tier Suppliers j ^ 

The participants generally agreed that it was very impprtant 
to seek ways to bring the emerging new nuclear suppliers into 
the npnproliferation regime. Several participants saw this as 
one of the most urgent tasks for US policy because failure to 
do so could seriously undermine supplier restraints on exports 
of sensitive technology. Most of the participants agreed, how-^ 
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ever, that these nations were unlikely to join the NPT, so 
other policies would have to be developed. The natural alter- 
native would be to offer these countries membership in the 
Nuclear Suppliers Group, esf^ially since this would offer 
these countries prestige and status as an acknowledged nucle- 
ar supplier. Prestige was generally considered to be very 
important to many of the new suppliers and, thus, the best 
appeal the current suppliers could make. 

Other participants, while agreeing with the importance of 
the second-tier countr^^, foresaw serious obstacles to gaining 
their acceptance of current supplier norms. The most obvious 
is fuH-scope safeguards, which some of the new suppliers 
have consistently rejected. Most participants agreed that any 
attempt to induce the new suppliers to support the regime 
must be made by seeking to find and utilize common objec- 
tives and a positive approach that stresses the benefits to all 
nations of a strong nonproliferation regime. Negative or puni- 
tive approfiches were thought by most participants to be 
unsuccessful, although some ai^ed that the United Slates 
should ^ prepared to use whatever leverage it might have to 
persuade these countries to adhere loathe suppliers' guide- 
lines. Again, the importance ^f tailoring approaches to each 
country's specific interests was stressed. 

^^ 

Conclusion 

This conference was marked by general equanimity and abid- 
ing interest in insuring a successful future for the nonprolifer- 
ation system. Throughout the conference it was suggested 
that the nonproliferation regime should be "repackaged" from 
a bargaining or tradeoff approach to an effort to promote the 
realization that a strong nonproliferation regime is a benefit 
to all nations. Instead of concentrating on differenws df opin- 
ion, the participants focused on serious problen^acing non- 
proliferation and reviewed a wide range of options for 
consideration, especially for US policy. 

There was wide agreement fhat among the United States' 
major objectives should be: the renewal of arms reduction 
efforts, implementation of full-scop^ or comprehensive safe- 
guards, continuation of a strong NPT, strengthening the IAEA, 
and broadening the nonproliferation legime. 

The participants closed the conference as they began: com- 
mitted to nonproliferation as a key factor in world peace and 
devoted to giving their time and consiaerable expertise to this 
objective. 
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Chairman's Observations 



These observations were prepared by the conference chairman, C. 
Matwel! Stanley, following the conference. They reflect discussion 
not only, at this conference but also at prior Stanley Foundation 
confert*mes. 



Chairing a conference involving such highly qualified partici- 
pants as those aswmbled at this conference is always 9 reward- 
ing as well as a challenging experience. These obser>^ations 
present several pe«f:eptions which 1 trust emphasize. and aug- 
ment the rapporteurs' report. 

The NPT 

Like our conference on Nonproliferation: 1980s, held in early 
19^, this conference on The United States and the Future of the 
Nonproliferation Regime was convened about a year and a half 
prior to the scheduled date of an NPT Review Conference. At 
both conferences there w^^ consensus thaf the NPT has t^n 
and should continue to Iw the foundation of a viable and 
effective nonproliferation regime. Attention focuSed upon mea- 
sures intended to assure continuity of the NPT and to strengthen 
the nonproliferation regime. 

Supply 

Qu^tions concerning the availability of supply of nuclear 
technology, equipment, and materials for peaceful uses 
appeared to be less urgent and critical than was the case at the 
1980 conference. The slowdown of the installation of nuclear 
powered eltctric generating stations as well as some progress 
through anfangements between suppliers and users contrib- 
uted to t)f& decreased emphasis on supply questions. Another 
factor at this conference, however, might have been the absence 
of representatives from the Third World. 

Nevertheless the problems of assurance of supply are not 
all solved; they will discussed at the NPT Review Confer- 
ence, with particular attention to regulating supply to and 
^from non-NPT parties. 

Safeguards ^ 

While the IAEA has made some progress in strengthening its 
system of safeguards, the conference participants suggested 
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improvements, specifically the implementation of fuH-scojje 
safegpards. Unfortunately, it is uncertain whether funding 
needed to assure the expansion and strengthening of safe- 
^a^ would be provided by ntemljer states or cqilfd be 
3ferti>^ely^used by the IAEA. 

Benefits 

Participants tended to agree that benefits rather than rratric- 
tions would be more likely to facilitate the continued, adher- 
ence of NPT states and would be more likely to encourage 
rIon-NPT states to adhere to, if not ratify, the treaty. Supply 
assurances and security guarantees might increa^ the per- 
ceived benefits of not developing nuclear weapons* Emphasis 
on factors identified as disincentives for nuclear weapons 
development was urged. 

Balance * 

The faitbre of the United States and the Soviet Union to check 
and reverse vertical proliferation not only challenges the 1985 
NPT Review Conference but also encourages threshold states 
to develop nuclear weSpons. Resumption of INF. START, and 
CTB negotiations; a moratorium on nuclear testing; and initia- 
tion of negotiations on a treaty preventing weaponization of 
outer space were sug^ted as essential measures to demon- 
strate progress concerning Article VI. Unfortunately, most 
agreed that little progress is likely prior to the NPT Review 
Conference in August 1985. Regrettably, the concluding sen- 
tences of my observations in NonproUfer^tion: I98fe continue 
to be appropriate: , ^ ' 

9* 

Nothing but nothing would do more to enhance nuclear 
nonproliferation than early substantive action by the Sovi- 
et Union and the ^United States to halt and reverse the 
nuclear arms race. 

Time is of the essence. 
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- Stanley l;ourKlation Publications 



Publications availaUe free of charge Include: 
Intentftional Infortnatioti Policy, Report of the Fifteenth 
United Elation Issues Conference. April 1984, 28 pp. 
^^S^^ng with Intematioiial Crises: Lessons from Zimbabflire, 
Ocasional Paper 34. Jeffrey Davidow. October 1983, 24^, 

Rethinking US-Soviet Relations, World Economic Recovery 
and Growtti, Preservii^ Peac^r. The UN pption, Policy in 
Central America* T%venty-Fourth Strategy for Peace Confer- 
ence Report. October 1M3. 64 pp. 

The United Natioim: Peace and Secttrity, jtine 1983 United 
Nations of the Next Decade Conference Report. 48 pp. 

.ynited Nations: Conflict Management; Effective 
Administration,' Fourteenth Conference on United Nations 
' Procedures Report. May 1^, 40 pp, 

Soviet Security in Flux, Occasional Pa^r 33. Nish Jamgotch, Jr. 
May 1983, 32 pp. 

ClcbH Citizenship, An Address by C. Maxwell Stanley, April 
1983, 16 pp. 

Myths and Realities: American Ntrfiear Strategy, Occasional 
Paper 32. Louis Rene Beres. December 1^, 28 pp. 

US Policy^and North-S<mth Relations, US-Oiina Relationsrin 
the 19B0s, US Security and Arms Control in Europe, 
US-Soviet Strategic Nuclear Negotiations, Twenty-Third 
Strategy for Peace Conference Report. October 1%2. 64 pp. 
Maintaining Peace in Outer S^ce, June 1982 United Nations 
of the Next Decade Conference Report. 48 pp. 
Resource Optimization and World Peace, Occasional ' Pap^ 
30. Arthur H. Purcell. March 1^, 24 pp. 
Radiological Weapmi^ Cimtrol: A Soviet and US Pmpective, 
Occasional Paper 29, Victor L Jssraelyan and Charles C. 
Flo%verree. February 1982, 32 pp. 

Also available: 

Mani^ing Global Problems. C. Maxwell Stanley. 1979, 286 pp. 
Management concepts applied to major global problems. 
Hardcover $1ZW, wftcover $7,%^ postpaid from the Founda- 
tion. Now at special rates of $730 and is.^. 

The Stanley Foundation 
420 East Third Street 
Muscatine^ Iowa 52761 
Telephone 319 264-1500 
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Stanley Foundation Activities 



The Stanley Foundation encourages study, research, and 
discussion of international issues contributing to a secure 
peace with freedom and justice. Programming reflects 
founder and President C, Stanley's long-time concern for 
global security. Stanley Foundation activities include: 

Conferences for diplomats, scholars, business leaders, and 
public officials from every continent are conducted by the 
Foundation each year. Following most, a comprehensive 
summary report is printed and widely distributed free of 
charge to policy makers and interested individuals. Confer- 
ence partidf^ation is by invitation only. 

Educational Seminars for US congressional staff members 
are convened annually at the United ^Nations and in the 
Washington, DC. area. The sessions focus on issues important 
to the United Nations and the United States. 

Occasional Papers^ original essays on international issues, 
are published periodically and distributed free nationally and 
internationally. Papers present practical initiatives, options or 
strategies for US forei^ policy or international organizations. 
Manuscript submissions are welcome. 

World/Press Review, a monthly magazine4>ased in New 
, York Ciw, features excerpts from the press outeide the United 
States and interviews with prominent international specialists 
on a wide range ot issues. 

Qpmmon Ground, a radio series on world affairs, is aired 
weekly nationwide. Programs feature US and foreign experts 
discussing political, economic, military, or social aspects of 
international and US foreign policy issues. Cassette record- 
ings are available for purchase: 

The Outreach Prc^am supports midwestem groups that 
seek information on international issues. Planning assistance, 
educational materials, and speaker support are available to 
churches, professional and sejrvice groups, and other 
nonprofit organizations. Outreach projects aim to stimulate 
international awareness, and encourage participants to join 
with others in pursuing peace and shaping public policy. 

The Stanley Foundation, a private operating foundation, 
does not provide grants. A free brochure is available, 
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